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CORRECTION 
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Dear Folks, 

Since our panic packet, not that much money 
has come in. Is things get closer to Christmas— 
a time when many of our subscribers go on vacation 
etc. —we ' re going farther into debt. Please put 
a check (bigger than you usually do) into an envel- 
ope jijafprfe you close up shop for the year. 

' S : ' Thanks. 

LNS 

♦ ttfcfcwWfr***'*****.*#***********^***^** ******* ******** 

CONTINUED i FROM PAGE 8——— — — 

ion by filing a suit against some union members, 
charging them with threatening strikebreakers who 
cf@ S g plcget lines, ih the hope that they can force 
the strikers to give in. 
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[Thfcnks to the Southern Patriot for the infor- 
mation In, this story , ] 
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(See graphics for photos of)jfoa Party action) 

THOUSANDS TURNOUT IN BOSTON TO CELEBRATE 

200TH ANNIVERSARY OF BOSTON TEA PARTY; 

DEMO CALLS FOR IMPEACHMENT, HITS OIL COMPANIES 

LIBERATION News Service 

BOSTON (LNS) — A crowd estimated by Boston 
police as up to 40,000 people eft&nting "Down With 
King Richard” and "Freeze Profits, Not People" 
descended upon the site of the Boston Tea Party 
to celebrate its 200th anniversary on December 
16. The demonstrators, responding to a call by 
the People’s Bicentennial CommisCiph, braved cold 
winds, snow and freezing rain to call for Nixon's, 
impeachment and to protest the skyrocketing gp£6-?y. 
fits made by the huge oil companies off the ener- ' 
gy crisis . ; : '■ 

The day's activities began with a noon im- 
peachment rally, teal led by the People's Bicenten- 
nial Commission (PBC) , at historic Fanuel Hall. ^ 
Fanuel Hall was the site of many community meet- 
ings that led up to the original Boston Tea Party 
and eventually the American Revolution. 

An overflow crowd of 1,000 people jammed the 
hall, to hear speakers detail Nixon's list of im- 
peachable offenses and cite examples of the enor- 
mous financial gains made by oil companies off the 
present fuel shortages. 

"How many offenses (for impeachment) do you 
need?" asked Massachusetts Congressman Robert Dri- 
nan. He cited the secret bombing of Cambodia, the 
tapping of some 1,600,000 phone calls between 1968 
and 1972 and the impoundment by Nixon of funds ap- 
proved by Congress. Waving flags and banners, the 
crowd roared their approval to the call for ija-^.i 
peachment. 

Harvard Economist, Arthur MacEwan then attack- 
ed the motives of the big oil companies in create 
in g the current shortages and called for "many a c 
acts of defiance" in opposing them. MacEwan char- 
ged that the crisis was "anticipated and allowed 
to develop, if not actively created, by the actions 
of the oil companies and the government." 

The crowd also heard 63-year-o Id Boy lston ...t. 
Adams , a descendant of revolutionary Sam Adams , e 
charge that ''This White House operated a force of 
thieves, informers and bufgt-afs Spy on and coerce 
the people of the United States." He stated that 
the President should be made to account for his 
actions and warned, "Let those Congressmen, with 
guts of wax and feet of lead, who delay or refuse 
action in this matter be warned that we will drive 
them from office." 


::aeh Each bank -- and there were several -- along 
the march route was decorated with the’ 'quote, at- 
tributed to Thomas Jefferson, "Banks are more (p 
dangerous than standing armies." By the time the 
•aarSTierss reached the dock area, where a re-enact- 
ment of the Tea Party was being carried out by 
a bicentennial group formed £y_.t he ’Boston Doston 
city government, they numbered over ten thousand 
and were still growing. 

The city bicentennial group, "Boston 200", 
carried out thier planned re-enactment using 
members of the Charlestown Militia to board a 75 
foot replica of an 18th century sailing ship and 
throw wooden crates overboard. The sprawling crowd 
jammed around the water's edge clearly had showed 
up for the People"^ Bicentennial action. They mill- 
ed around, ignoring t^e- antics of the militia (who 
a few professional acrobats thrown in for ex- 
citement) V 

Then a floatilla of small boats sailed into 
the area where the replica ship was docked. In one 
boat was a person with a huge five-foot high Nixon 
mask on. On the other bh at s were banners reading, 

"Put Heat On the Oil Companies," "Dump Nixon, Not 
Tea," "The Spirit of 76 Lives," aftd others. 

Then, from a powerful sound system, a member 
of the People's Bicentennial Commission asked: "How 
many people think he (the Nixon figure in the boat) 
should be taken to the boat and hung?" An enormous 
cheer broke out from the demonstrators, "Is anyone 
opposed?" the voice aSked. There was silence. 

Then, the Nixon effigy was taken aboard the re- 
plcia ship, tarred and feathered and hung along with 
other effigies labeled: EXXON, GULF, SHELL, MOBIL, 
and other oil companies. The Nixon figure wore on 
its head a crown befeweled with the emblems of ITT, 
Exxon and other huge companies. 

When the People's Bicentennial landing party 
boarded the ship for the hangings, they dumped em- 
pty oil drums over the side in an action they refer- 
red to as "The Boston Oil Party." The PBC event r. 
swamped the City's reenactment since almost all of 
tfcltP dS^SWd>-"estimated by Police Deputy Supt . Joseph 
Saia at 35,000 to 40, 000- -was there to put the finger 
on Nixon and the big oil companies. 

For the PBC, a radical group formed over a year 
ago to counter the government's becentennial activ- 
ities, the demonstration was ~>a victory in the first 
battle for control of American rtfeveluti on II. And 
it marked the end of a month of extensive organizing, 
along with Citizens for Participation in Political 
Action, a Boston community organizing project, which 
brought about a large, spirited and colorful turnout . 


.Meanwhile, outside the hall was ia throng of o- 
ver 1,500 people Who couldn't gain entrance. They 
chanted, sang songs and were entertained by , brief 
theater bits performed by the People's Becentennial 
Theater Group. 

When the rally inside had ended the demonstra- 
tors j oined for a march to the site of the original 
Tea Party. Winding through the streets of Boston 
past landmarks of the struggle against British ty- 
rannical rule 200 years ago, the crows remained in 
good spi rits despite inclement weather. 
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The city of Boston, through its "Boston 200" 
bicentennial group, had plaftned to make the Tea Par- 
ty celebration into a polished, choreographed affair 
that would attract customers to a Salada Tea giftstore 
located on the dock where the original dumping oc- 
curred. The replica of the 18th century ship, in 
fact, was adprned with a plaque stating that it was 
financed by a grant from the Salada Foods Corporation, 
the tea maker. 


PBC, however, in their month of hard work, in- 
cluding distributing 75 ,QQQ . leaflets ., and takin g - a — 
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Theater Troop into the streets of Boston* blew 
Boston' 200 right out of the harbor., According to 
one reporter s Boston Mayor Kevin White arrived at 
the docks in his limousine, emerged into the crowd 
of screaming demonstrators and turned to one of 
his aids to ask, "What the fuck is going on here?" 

While Boston 200 tried to "recreate" a scene 
from American history, PBC demonstrated the simi- 
larities between the colonists^* struggles and 
current issues. ; , , -y l|t||gf 

Two hundred years ago, angry colonists dumped 
British tea into the harbor to protest a new tea 
tax imposed on them by the British government. 

The East India Company (BIG) , a huge company oper- 
ating in several British colonies* was facing.: 
bankruptcy. With several board members in high 
places in the government, ETC wasable to pressure 
the government into enacting the tea tax, offering 
to share the tax revenues with the governments 

Ben Franklin, however, acquired documents 
which detailed the collusion between EIC and the 
government, and sent them to Sam Adams who had 
them printed in every newspaper in the colonies. 

In one of the documents, Massachusetts governor 
Thomas Hutchinson threatened that it might be ne- 
cessary to impose "an abridgement ©f English li- 
berty." When EIC appointed close associates of 
Hutchinson to administer the tea agencies, the ma- 
jority of the colonists saw the connection between 
the powerful company and the government . The last 
shred of official credibility had vanished. 

Speaking for PBC, Jeremy Rifkin called ITT 
the "East India Company of today," noting the spe- 
cial favors that corporation had received in return 
for contributions to Nixon’s* campaign „ s Pointing 
to other examples, PBC was able to single out the 
city’ s’ bicentennial activity itself as' an example 
of the city government and Salada Foods working 
together. It was also emphasized that the current 
energy situation was created by Wheal ing and deal- 
ing between the government and the huge oil com- 
panies in the same way that the 1 ' tea tax was worked 
out between EIC and the British government. 

The People's Bicentennial Commission's activ- 
ities to date have included a traveling theater 
group, a monthly newspaper, widely distributed 
books offering re-interpretations of American 
history from a radical point of view and radio ■ 
slots syndicated on 600 stations. They will con- 
tinue to organize actions around revolutionary e- 
vents up through 1976. v v ,c; 

"We will be anywhere that the government 
tries to co-opt and commercialize "the events of 
The American Revolution," said one PBC member, 

"We consider ourselves patriots working again 

to fight tyrannical rule." * \yj v •;> 

' v - ; v‘ 

* * * 

(For more information about PBC write: 

People's Bicentennial Commission,” 1^46 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. or call (202) 833-9122.) 
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WORKERS UNIONIZE AT INDUSTRIES OF THE BLIND 
FORM INDEPENDENT UNION IN DEFIANCE OF NLRB 

GREENSBORO, N.C. (LNS) --Employees of Indus- 
tries of the Blind in Greensboro, North Carolina 
formed an independent union after the National 
Labor Relations Board prevented theth from affil- 
iating with an international union on the grounds 
that they are employed in a "sheltered workshop" 
situation. 

Most of the 200 people who work at Industries 
of the Blind are black. They earn a® average of 
$1.65 a hour, and many are paid $1.40, which is 
below minimum wage. Hazardous conditions in the 
factory --which produces mops, brooms, moneybags 
and other articles--inClude trash on the floor 
and open machinery without safety guards. These 
conditions would be hazardous in any work place, 
but are evfcn more so for blind people. 

Two years ago the workers went out on strike 
demanding higher pay and better working conditions. 
Industries of the Blind agreed to their demands 
when the black community supported the strike with 
a Christmas boycott of stores in downtown Greens- 
boro and businesses owned by members of the Lions 
Club, a "sponsor" of Industries of the Blind. 

Although wages are now higher than they were 
two years ago, conditions remain the same. Fpr 
example, the section of the plant where brooms 
are produced was completely un ventilated. The 
management agreed to Install a ventilation system, 
which they did. However, the system doesn't work 
so the broom shop workers are back to where they 
started. 

In September, workers ih the plant decided 
to organize and affiliate with an international 
union and contacted the Brotherhood of Railway- 
Aiitline Clerks AFL-CIO, As one worker put it, "A 
union would be the best way to s solve the long- 
standing problems of dust, extreme 1 low wages, a 
disrespectful attitude by management, and other 
problems we have," 

By mid-October, more than two-thirds of the 
employees had signed cards petitioning the NLRB 
for the right to establish a union at the Greens- 
boro plant. The NLRB approved the petition and 
November 15 was agreed on as the date for an e- 
lection to detirmine whether there would be a 
uhion. 

On November 14, 1973, the workers were read 
a letter from the NLRB in which it reversed ®ts 
earjier decision and stated that Industries of 
the Blind, as a "non-profit, sheltered workshop," 
did not have to recognize the petition for a 
union . 

The workers held an election on November 15 
anyway, on the sidewalk during their lunch hour, 
and voted 81 to 2 to form an independent union, 

--30-- 

(Thanks to African World for the information in 
this story.) 
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CALIF PRISON SYSTEM- INSTITUTES MASSIVE LOCK-IN; 

INMATES CONFINED TO CELL AROUND THE CLOCK 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)--In ope of the most mas- 
sive “ok-ins imaginable, « California s 

prisms te being held in th.it cells Mound 
the clock in what prison officials say is m et£or 
to end an increase in violence in the prison system* 
"Nobody should start thinking this is, just anothe 
ordinary .lock-up," warned the director of^tfe State 
Department of Corrections, Raymond Procunier, omin- 
ously* , 

The lock-in action began eftiy in December at 
Deuel Vocational Institute at Tracy and has spread 
to San Quentin, Soledad and Folsom prison^ inmates 
at these institutions are aniowed out of the r 
only for meals* . Philip Guthrie, chief of community 
correct ional for the Department , said it was hoped 
that the security measures Would be ended befoie ^ 
Chfistmas but emphasized that unlocking would r^ng 
"some faiky drastic change^ from the way we've op- 
erated in the past 20 to 50 years*" 

no one would argue that 

r, an j! “rl 


CHICAGO. OLD PEOPLE SIT-IN AT H'pOD CHAIN OFFICES 
TO DEMAND LOWER PRICES 

LIBERATION News Service 

CHICAGO (LNS)— What does it mean to be old in 
this country in these days of high prices? Fully 
half. the elderly have incomes ^averaging less than 
$75 a week, and many have to depend on a social 
security check of $82*50 for food, rent, clothing, 
and medical care* In Chicago, 22% of people over 
65 receive' less than the current poverty income of 
$1,773 per 


s are 

needed’in’the state's correctional facilities* Since 

January there have been 146 stabbings m the 
syetet? resulting in 20 death,. All of the d 
except on© jjWoX’C iiiinsL'tss^ 

But the move to curb prison violence with more 
repressive actions was quickly attacked by several 

organizations involved in prisoner support work^ 

Paul N Halvonik of the American Civil liberties 
Union termed the around the clock lock-in "a res- 
p™“ of an imbecile." He said that it was "an out 

rare to these powerless people as part of a P ub1 ^ 
c Sy oLpiign. . .its effect can only be to degrade 

and dehumanize inmates*" 


Halvonik, along with representatives of the 
NWCP Lelal Defense and Educational Fund, charged 

tie Sck-in had been imposed by prison officials 
onlv to strengthen their call for more prison facti 
ities* "The correctional crowd is misleading 
one and the -newspapers seem to have fallen for *t» 
said Jessica Mitford, the author who has been a 
critic of the U.S. pepl system* 

Steve Wasserman of the National Lawyers Guild 
stressed that "penning people up in their cex » 
like t) lacing a lid on a teapot* It will boil over 
md that may fit into their plans. Violence among 
inmates is the reasonable prediction of what the 
lock-up will dOo" 

In response to critics, Guthries said that the 
idea thafthe lock-in was just a publicity maneuver 
is "iust baloney". Then, as if to confirm everyone . 
worst fears, he revealed that inmates are now being 
classified' and that those that prison authorities 
f@k| are "more inclined to commit acts of violence 

would be segregated* 
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*************^ 

Don't "forget to ' let. us , know if* you have a 
change of address. ...with love and. solidarity 
in the new year from LNS; 


A * 

A group called the Chicago Metropolitan Area 
Senior Citizens Council, composedtof representatives 
from several hundred senior citizens group in the 
city, was successful last year in forcing the ^ 1 

cago Transit Authority to premanentiy reduce fares 
for people over 65 from 45$ to 20$. Now they are 
trying to secure a 20% discount on all grocery items 
for elderly people at Jewel food stores, the larg- 
est supermarket chain in the Chicago area* Jewel 
stores, which are patronized by many old people has 
steadily increased profits and sales over the la 
5 years* 

After a rally of 450 elderly people on Novem- 
ber 12— at which the demand for a 20% discount was 
raised, along with a demand for an order and deliv- 
ery service— -since it is difficult for many .elderly 
people to even -get to the stores-the Senior Cit- 
izens Council requested a meeting with ^ Jewel repres- 
entatives. When Jewel proposed only times that 
would be impossible for many old people to come, 
a delegation of 50 elderly people went to Jewel s 
Melrose Park office and sat in. 

They arrived at 11 “*15 am, were told that all 
executives were out, and sat singing songs* (Jewel 
turned up the muzak in retaliation.) Finally at 
I o 2A they got a TOSpotiSBo A Bsotitig was . » 

and on November 29, four vice presidents read a state- 
ment from the president of Jewel, which said that 
they couldn't give a .discount because it would go 
"against our policy of low prices to everyone* 

Jewel also offered to help them get on food 
stamps, -and the vice-president in charge of consum- 
ers offered to set up a team to teach old people - 
how to shop better. .Jewel also recommended that the 
old people buy Jewel's own brand, and said it would 
advertise sales on the day social soottlty *'<*» 
come* Both of these suggestions would benefit Jewel 

more than shoppers* 

The Senior Citizens Council is considering the 
possibility of a petition campaigner boycott to 
force Jewel to meet their demands for a discount, 
hopefully to set a precedent* 
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[Thanks to Workers World for the information 
in this story.] 

**************************************************** 

Eight men worked with Ho Chi Minh in 1945 and 
he gave each of them a single name in Vietnamese. 
When you put them together they say "Long^ Resistance 
Will Surely Lead to Victory" (Truong Ky Khang Chien 
Nhafe Dinh Taang Loi) 

" December’" 19 , 



WORKERS FACE MASSIVE LAYOFFS DUE TO ENERGY CRISIS 
"THE FIRST THING— GET NIXON OUT OF THE .WHITE HOUSE" 

LIBERATION News Service 

NtW i'ORSC, N.Yjfi, (LNS)~ -Thanks to the energy 
crisis- workers throughout the country are facing 
massive layoffs , both immediately and in the future. 
Hardest hit will be .auto workers, workers in the 
many petrochemical-related industries (plastics, 
drugs, and textile and clothing industry workers), 
and. airline, steel , construction and electrical 
workers , 

The oil industry, on the 'Other hand, is not 
feeling the pinch „ While workers* average take-home 
pay was down 3,3 percent in October due to inflation, 
oil profits were soaring- -even when 'the '"energy crisis 

was being officiall^deilaredl In the third quarter 

of this year, Exxon * s .^rufim^ere up 80 percent, 

Mobil 's up 64 percent,' and Gulf * s. up 91 percent’, i, : ; 

The three main auto makers- -General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford, have revealed .plans to lay off 
200,000 people, GM announced on November 23 that 
it would close down '16 assembly plants -for ©ne week 
beginning December 17, in order to cut production of 
big cars by 79,000 units and to convert some plants 
to produce smaller cars. Ford and Chrysler have 
announced similar plans. 

However, what worries auto workers most is not 
the temporary December layoffs, but the growing 
probability of future and permanent layoffs. Those 
with more than a year's seniority will receive 95 
percent of their fake-home pay during the December 
layoffs, but just how long this pay would continue 
in the future is unclear, 

'The workers without seniority will suffer the 
most- -they will receive no compensation for the time 
they are laid off, and will have to go on unemploy- 
ment, And when it comes to permanent! layoffs, they 
will be the first to go, 

"People aren't going to sit down and take it 
placidly,- they're going to have to organize. The 
first thing- -get Nixon out of the WhiteHHouse," 
said one worker from GM's Tarreytown, New York 
plant, 

"I feel real terrible," said some one who had 
worked at the plant for 17 years, "It shouldn't be. 
It's the government's fault," 

"I feel sorry for the workers without seniority," 
another workerefrom the Tarreytown plant said, "es- 
pecially the ones with families. They'll have to 
go on welfare," 

In the petrochemical industry, a 15 percent cut- 
back in raw materials made of oil would mean the loss 
of 1,6 million jobs, according to Ralph L, Harding 
Jr., president of the Society of. the Plastics Ind- 
ustry. This includes workers in the plastics indus- 
try, which employs -about ..225-} 000 workers., :f 

A similar 15 percent reduction in fuel alloca- 
tion to the steel industry would put 30,000 steel- 
workers out of work. And if steel is held to its 
1972 fuel consumption rate, 60,000 workers will be- 
laid off. 

The Air Transport Association estimates that 
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about 2.5,000 airline employees will be laid off ' 

because of flight cutbacks due to the fuel shortage. 
United Airlines has announced that it is laying off 
1000 people, including 300' pilots. Eastern Air- 
lines, ^which had announced earlier that it will £ur*ou 
lough 360 pilots at the end of January, says anofk&r 
440 will be laid, off in the first quarter of next y-> 
year, plus 2460 workers in other categories. Pan 
Am has already dropped 160 .pilots and will lay off 
1000 of its 5000 cabin attendants as, of January 10. 
They will announce more . layoffs soon. 

The Cessna Aircraft Qpmpany, makers of private 
planes, ha%Jyrioughed 2400 people- -over 20 percent 
of the total work force at its Wichita, Kansas 
plant. The last to be hired were the first to go— 

" ast* usual , women, Vietnam- veterans and others with 
no seniority o " w 

Economists m&de various estimates- on how 
the unemployment rate will increase in the next 
year. Nixon’s Economic Council advisors have said 
it will go .up to 6 percent ; • the National Petroleum 
Council and an AFL-C 10 economist, have said 8 percent; 
others have predicted an increase of up to 10 percent. 

.Even by the- most conservative estimate, 1.3 
million people will lose their jobs in the coming 
year. And most unemployment statistics only take 
into account the number of people actively looking 
for jobs, not those who have given up looking, or 
those who are working part time while looking, for 
full-time jobs. 
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THOUSANDS PROTEST CHILE JUNTA IN PARIS 

PARIS (LN8)— Some 40,000 demonstrators from 
all parts of France and many Western European 
countries marched through the streets of Paris 
Sunday, December 9, to show their support for the 
people of Chile and to protest the military over- 
throw of the All end© government in September. 

Leaflets distributed to the crowd explained 
that the French government has shown complicity 
with the Chile $pnta by refusing to break off 
diplomatic relations with it, and that French 
bankers are .preparing to issue. loans to the military 
regime. The demonstrators called for breaking off 
state relations with the junta, and an economic 
boycott . 


Two days earlier, on Decipher 6, the Chilean 
Embassy in Paris was invaded and occupied by 
members of the Movement 'of Communist Youth, the 
youth branch of The Communist Party. The police 
drove them out, arresting 80, and the Chilean 
government issued an indignant protest of the 
occupation of the Embassy, 
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.[Thanks to Schofield Coryell in Paris for this 
information] 
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"...No happiness for women is possible without 
the complete reformation of society." f 


•George Sand (furore Dupin) 
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workiiig class young people . We decided to start 
our own organization . It wasn't necessarily out of 
ideological differences with any of the existing 
organizations but because it was impossible to re- 
cruit new people who weren't yet political into 


"WE ST ‘IP ' 5 £'■’ RAPPING TO PEOPLE ABOUT POLITICS": 

‘ AN INTERVIEW WITH RISING UP ANGRY 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: Rising Up Angry* a revolution- 

ary white working class organization from Chicago 
is now over five years old. It is probably one of 
the best known community organizations of its type 
in the country ; organizations in several other cit- 
ies have patterned themselves after it. 

It has grown and changed over those five years 
but at the same time Established] its roots more 
firmly in Chicago . People of all ages use the med- 
ical clinic that Rising Up Angry runs . High School 
students know they can come to the organization for 
help in putting out a leaflet when they hold a pro- 
test walk-out at school. Its newspaper covers sub- 
jects ranging from the 8 energy crisis" , the contin- 
uing Indochina war, corrupt landlords, the sports 
industry . 

Perhaps the best description of the organiza- 
tion comes from some of its members. ° One described 
his radicalization in an article entitled "Why I Be- 
came a Revolutionary" which appeared in the paper 
a while ago: 

"I was bom and raised in Chicago and Was the 
second child of four in my family. My father worked 
on the railroad as an engineer and my mother 
took care of the house and the kids » I can say that 
we were an average family .. And when I say average, 

I mem like the majority of the population in the 
U.S. A life of going up and down 3 mdthe most part 
of it was down, not being sure where the money for 
food was coming from and always hoping that things 
would turn out alright, and that only time md forth 
would tell . 

"But one morning I woke and really got into 
thinking about things . I noticed that the paper re- 
lated tome and my friends and my family and I real- 
ized that I had a lot in common with people from 
different neighborhoods . I saw that police brutal- 
ity wasn't a freak thing but that people experienced 
it every day throughout the city . For once my 
life I took myself seriously and thought about some 

real stuff . 


them. 

So we went around and we got to know a lot of 
new people. We rapped and we workedr.a lot of jobs. 
Mostly we talked to young people, gangs, greasers. 

We had picnics and softball games. They were more 
ore less like social things but we were always rap- 
ping about politics. 

After a while we felt we needed a paper be- 
cause it's difficult to go up to a corner with 
people hanging out and to try to turn it into a 
political discussion. But if you had a paper, it 
was something concrete you could hand them. There 
would be articles in the paper about neighborhood 
stuff. I would be something more real than some 
phantom "revolutionaries" who popped out of cars 
and started rapping. 

We handed the paper out free for the most part, 
sold them a little bit for about a year. 

Then we started the legal program- -our first, 
what we called Serve the People Program. We pulled 
in cases like car theft, assault, disorderly con- 
duct, minor drinking- -the charges the average 17 
year old would be charged with. From the legal 
cases we'd follow them up and get to know the people. 
They would get cases for other friends in the neigh- 
borhood and give us more contacts. 

We decided to try to move that program from 
just service into some kind of action. 

A woman named Mrs. Burton lived in an apart- 
ment which had 1,000 violations and she was being e 
evicted so she withheld her rent. She went to court 
and the judge told her "I don't care if you live on 
the street but you have to pay your rent." She 
got a continuance and the next time, we went down 
there with her. We brought pictures, blown up to 
2 feet by 3 feet of violations in her apartment. 

We had a picture of a wire hanging from the 
ceiling and wrote on it— violation of code #73. 

We had about 10 of these pictures and we snuck 
them with about 75 people into a tiny courtroom. 

It wasn't like a protest, this was evidence pres- 
ented to the court. The judge just turned around 
competely and started lecturing and yelling at the 
lancjlord, saying, "You can't do this to people." 


"I now see clearly the need for change in this 
country before it's too late. I intend to continue 
to the end to make sure no one ever had to go hungry 
and that everyone will have decent housing, good 
health care and good transportation . We'll see to 
it that tons of food aren't thrown into the ocean 
each year in order to keep the prices high . • »■ » ' 

The following is an interview with Steve Tappis , 
one of the people who has been working with the or- 
ganization since the beginning . ] 

HOW DID RISING UP ANGRY START? 

A number of people who had been In various SDS 
organizing projects got together right after the Dem- 
ocratic Convention in 1968 to try to work with white 


So we won that one, they fixed up the building 
an4 she didn't have to pay the rent. 

About a year ago in Uptown, which is a really 
poor section of Chicago of Appalachian whites, 
blacks, Indians, Puerto Ricans, a young girl was 
killed in a building. The safety glass in the el- 
evator was broken and she stuck her head in to see 
if the elevator was coming and it came down and 
chopped her head off. There was a fire in the same 
landlord's building and because the fire exit was 
boarded up, one guy couldn't get out and was killed. 

The owner of the building is named Guttman, 
who owns about 40 buildings in Uptown. So we went 
around in a petition campaign and we got a few thous 
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and signatures from the people who live in the buil- 
dings. He had goon squads out, he had building 
managers with baseball bats who wouldn't let us in- 
to the buildings. He had the police come and ar- 
rest us for trespassing in the buildings. He even 
offered us money — "If you call off your dogs, I will 
make; a substantial contribution to Rising Up Angry." 
That’s more or less when we knew we had him. 

'We had a people's tribunal 6f about 400 people 
from the community in a church. We invited repres- 
entatives from the States Attorney's office. We 
had representatives from the Welfare Department. 

We were demanding that they withhold the rent checks 
from all Guttman's buildings. Our lawyer cross ex- 
amined the witnesses--the tenants. At the end he 
said, "What does the jury decide?" And everybody 
said, "GOUTY" . 

After that they leveled misdemeanor charges 
against him— criminal violations of the housing code. 

We've had over 1,000 cases come through the 
legal program since we started it. About 7-8 people 
have had to spend some time in jail. That's how we 
define a Victory- -keeping people out of jail. We 
now have legal programs open 3 different nights a 
week in 3 areas of the city. 

We take all kinds of cases now--some labor, 
divorce (uncontested ones we teabh people how to 
do themselves). But the majority of them are crim- 
inal cases—assauit, some possesion charges, car 
theft. There are some things which we would draw 
the line on- -like we wouldn't take rape cases. 

One other -aspect of the legal program which 
doesn't have to do specifically with the cases is 
our working with gangs. We have a lot of people 
from different gangs working on the legal program. 

And some of the tensions (which come out in gang 
warfare) get worked out in the legal program. The 
people who are working on the program together are 
starting to build some ties. They create the be- 
ginnings of friendship there. 

WHICH NEIGHBORHOODS OF CHICAGO DOES RISING UP 
ANGRY WORK IN? 

We cover every white and integrated working 
class neighborhood in the city. but obviously we 
can't do the same kind of work everywhere. On one 
hand we float like a butterfly all over the city. 

We cover as many places as possible to find those 
people who have been looking for us for a long time 
and really didn't know how to get in touch with us. 

On the other hand, there are some neighborhoods 
we sting like a bee. We consolidate our work, like 
a legal program or the health clinic and spend more 
time there than just going there every week. One 
example is the neighborhood our health clinic is 
in, called Lakeview. 

It's a mixed neighborhood--40-50% Puerto Rican, 
the rest may be 40-50% working class whites and 
the rest other minority groups. 

There's a lot of urban renewal there and they 
tore down whole neighborhoods and put up high rises. 
They take an apartment which was $100 a month rent 
and throw the people out. Then they put in a new 
shower and a sliding glass door, wrought iron rail- 

ings and stain glass windows and double -the, rea-t.. 
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WHERE DO THE PEOPLE GO? 

That's the problem, they're just going anywhere 
further north, further west. 

YOU HAVE A HEALTH CLINIC IN THAT NEIGHBORHOOD? 

Yes. t The clinic--the Fritzi Englehart Free 
People's Health Center was originally set up during 
struggles against Augustana Hospital which was al- 
so involved in urban renewal --pushing people out 
of their homes to replace them with parking lots 
for the hospital. Concerned people forced Augusta- 
na to help start a free health center because the 
hospital had taken so much from the community and 
not given anything back. 

We started getting more and more involved in 
it as some of the original people involved disapsct 

■piafedi: _■ v-r 

The clinic had always been weak in getting 
out iLifto thecommunity . It took work to get out 
door to door and to get people to know abouttthe 
clinic and know it wasn't a "hippie" clinic. Noww- 
we go out in a van and test kids for lead poison- 
ing door to door and at block parties. At the clin- 
ic we test blood pressure, urinalysis, strep throat, 
sickle cell anemia and gynecological stuff. We're 
now opep three days a week. 

In a lot of ways the most important thing we 
do is the health clinic and the community work 
there. It's more than just a clinic. There's al- 
ways alittle party or dance, a lot of social events 
around it involving the community. Children's birth 
day parties--we had 50 kids to that, dog and cat 
rabies clinics, we gave rabies shots away free. 

Another program we have is STP distribution. 
They distribute our paper as well as Womankind , the 
paper of the Chicago Women's Liberation Union. We 
have five routes with either vans or station wagons, 
which ever we can get and distribute papers to the 
stores. The purpose of the program is primarily to 
make money for the organization but also to distri- 
bute the literature to places which wouldn't ordin- 
arily get it. 

We also have Outreach. We sell our paper at 
every high school in the city which isn't a major- 
ity third world. We cover each high school each 
week. On Saturdays, we have people selling papers 
almost on every major comer in the city— anywhere 
there's a lot 6f people. We also have people at 
a lot of El stops, we usually have 3-4 people just 
riding the Els and at Wrigley Field during Chicago 
Cubs games . 

During the summer, on Saturdays, after the 
paper sales, we have picnics for everyone who sells 
papers so that people from all the different neigh- 
borhoods can get to know each other. 

We also run a whole series of people's dances. 
That is for a few reasons. One is to raise money. 

We charge $1 and usually get 1,000 people. 

But even more important is that it gives us a 
way to pull people together. Anywhere you go and 
people know you're from Angry, they ask, "When's 
your next dance?" At regular concerts or dances , 
it costs $5-6 to get in and with cops, the pushers, 
people on downers or drunk, it's a pretty- lousy 
December 19, 1973 more.... 


scene. It's a whole lot better at our dances. Peo- 
ple don't get rowdy, there are a whole lot less 
fights. It's a people's thing- -Puerto Rican gangs , 
white gangs who are normally fighting each other ^ 
know that "they aren't supposed to fight at a Rising 
Up Angry dance* 

DC You MAINLY TRY TO REACH YOUNG PEOPLE? , 

We trv to get people to make a life-long com- 
mitment to* change their life and the people who are 
usually open to change are young people. But we 
don't want to say therefore that we are a youth move- 
ment or that our constituency is young people, ^ut- 
reach is ‘ ’usually, yomgefjpeople under 21 . 'The clime 
is almost all over 21. The legal program xs some- 
where in the middle. 

HOW DO YOU PULL PEOPLE INTO THE ORGANIZATION? 

Getting involved with Rising Up Angry, organis- 
ing people is a pretty heavy commitment. We try to 
figure out how you ean involve the most people yn 
the lowest level so they can see what it is and they 
can get an idea of what theyfre in for, what it s 
all about, who these people are, what they believe 
in, and so forth. 

We say the organization has total control over 
people's lives. ‘That doesn't mean that you can be 
told to move to Alaska but as a whole you're respon- 
sible to the organization. That's really different 
from how everybody's lived before. 

We all live collectively- four or five people 
in a house. Each house handles personal money, liv- 
ing expenses. Some houses which have more money _ 
than they need would put that into a slush fund which 
would go to the houses that don't. 

Some people work. We try to have people work 
part time ---that ' s the most ideal thing but it's hard 
to find parttime jobs. We try to be flexible in 
the whole thing so that somebody who just gets a _ 

-job and owes money and who hasn't bought clothes m 
two years doesn't have to live on $10 a week whale 
other people might live on $10 a week for a period 
of time. 

We take into account that certain people have 
a higher standard of living than others and that s 
all right as long as it's not too much higher. No- 
body buys records if somebody 1 s rent isn t paid bu 
somebody might buy a record if somebody else can t 
afford it. We have certain priorit ies - - rent comes 
first and then food and then telephone then laundry 
then movies or something like that. 

WHEN YOU START INTEGRATING PEOPLE INTO THE OR- 
GANIZATION, DO YOU HAVE THEM STAY IN THE PLACES THEY 
ARE OR MOVE THEM SOMEWHERE ELSE? 

Both. If it is somebody who has just graduated^ 
high school last year and they have been working with 
theorganization for a while, it might be good or 
them to move in and live collectively to have that 
experience and not have all the problems with parents, 
At the same time it's important for them to continue 
to go out to the neighborhood they have roots an. 

Rising Up Angry is kind of your prime relation- 
ship. 'On the other hand you want a very close re- 
lationship to be with your neighborhood and some 
kind of balance. We usually make a mistake and tend 
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too much in one direction and then we correct it. 

We recruit people who can relate to people 
well, who understand pepple from their neighbor- 
hood. There's a lot of that culture, however, - 
which is react ionary— racist , sexist, etc. which 
are things the organization tries to change. But 
if you get too much into that you can get a little 
wierd. For someone to spend all their time stand 
ing on a corner yelling about dialectical material- 
ism or male chauvinism would negate the original 
purpose. 

That has happened. After getting more and more 
political education, people would go out into the 
neighborhoods and call meetings on a Saturday night. 
Anyone who knows the culture knows you just don't 
have meetings on a Saturday night. We're not com 
promising our politics if we don't hold meetings 
on a Saturday night. 

Rising Up Angry members are different- -we 
live collectively and have made a political commit- 
ment but yet we have to be able to be v&vy close 
to people who live the way most people live. 

WHAT PERCENTAGE OF THE ORGANIZATION IS WOMEN? 

Less than 50% but more than a substantial maj- 
ority. The clinic, £<5r example is mostly women. 

The more women who got involved with it, the better 

it ran. 

Women brought their kids to the clinic and got 
more and more involved. Husbands might help out i 
there is a clinic dinner but in fact in the day to 
day work, they're not as active in the clinic. 

DO WOMEN WORK IN THE LEGAL PROGRAM? 

Some. Women are in a small minority in the 
legal program. It's more of a male-oriented program 
but we try to make sure there are some - women so it 
wouldn't lead to as many problems. In the clinic 
we try to encourage men to work there. 

A number of men work in the lab at the clinic, 
taking blood samples, using the microscopes. We 
also have 10-12 year old kids taking blood samples 
and vital signs. In the outreach programs -khigh 
schools, putting on dances-- the ratio is about 

For a while we were into a militarism thing and 
we were recruiting very few women, very few men, ^ 
too. We would say "Hang around and hand out papers 
--but that's just kind of to keep us busy until we 
kill all the pigs. In fact we didn't kill any pigs 
but there were a lot of arrests. We kind of built 
up a reputation for ourselves for being militant. 

We were militant in what we did but we didri t in- 
volve & loti o£ people* 

We started having the dances - - something a lot 
of people could get involved in. It wasn't like 
the first step to be Rising Up Angry was putting 
vour life on the line. It was more like helping 
with decorations for the dance or collecting money 
or handing out leaflets. People were willing to do 

that. 

There was a lot of male chauvinism in it— not 
that we said that women weren't equal but that we 
would say women were equal because they could prob- 
ably learn to shoot as well or they could be as macho 
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as any male. 

Before our attitudes were real arrogant towards 
people --somebody would come around and they weren't 
willing to fight enough or didn't have slick enough 
clothes or comb their hair right, we'd turn them off. 

W* ware still doing a lot of good work at the 
time bit it was getting to be a drag, people not 
trusting each other because of the macho, we couldn't 
go on forever that way. We didn't like each other as 
much then. By the end of that summer, everybody was 
seriously discussing things at the meetings and read- 
ing more- -before nobody took the meetings or the pol- 
itical education seriously. 

At the same time, the paper got a lot more con- 
crete and less rhetorical. All those little things 
added up to a qualitative different. We called it 
our cultural revolution. The growth that 'followed 
was amazing. It was almost like we had said we 
didn't want any new people before and now we're open 
to new membership. 

COULD YOU TALK A LITTLE ABOUT THE POLITICAL ED- 
UCATION? 

We read quite a bit--the Communist Manifesto, 

Mao's Red Book, Vietnam Will Win, Ho Chi Minh's things. 
We have PE every week. If you talk to somebody in 
the organisation and really try to figure it out, 
you'll notice it after a while. You'll know that 
they know these things but they won't tell you. 

I could give you a concrete exajnple of our _ poli- 
tics . One time we canceled a dance because the hall 
didn't come through so the next dance we decided to 
have a bpg dinner to make up for it . We put in the 
paper that we were going to have barbepyed chicken 
at the dance. I was a little sceptical about where 
we were going to get barbecued chicken for 1,000 
people. 

We had chickenc outreach . We went out with leaf- 
lets every day to all the supermarkets. We would 
stand in front with an explanation of Rising Up An- 
gry and all the programs, saying we're having a big 
dinner for the community to raise money for our pro- 
grams, will you please donate a chicken. 

They didnt get many every day. Ten people 
would be out for four or five hours and come home 
with two chickens. We did that for three weeks and 
we got different people to use their freezers to 
store them. We ended up with 350 chickens. Differ* 
ent people cooked them. 

People would come in with boxes of lemonade or 
their pockets filled with lemonade, they ripped off. 

The dinner cost us $50 for cooking oil and 
things like that. We had a feast of sweet and baked 
potatoes, homemade bread, vegetables, salad, barbe- 
cued chicken, lemonade, fop close to 1,000 people. 

There's different ways you could go around or- 
ganizing a dinner. We could have sent those 50 peo- 
ple out to work and; gotten money and got it catered 
but it got all kinds df people involved. Fifty peo- 
ple worked on producing the dinner and that was 50 
people who might not of worked on a study group or 
something like that. 

In some ways that's what the organizations is 1 
about. -30- 
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WOMEN TEXTILE WORKERS CONTINUE STRIKE FOR 
UNION RECOGNITION IN TENNESSEE 

CROSSVILLE, Tenn. (LNS)--When the Roselon, v: 

T extile company decided to build a new plant in 
Crossville, an all white town in central Tennes- 
see, the last thing they expected to run up ag- 
ainst was a union. In fact, following the example 
of other textile manufacturers, Roselon went south 
specifically to capitalize on the absence of 
strong unions, as well as the high unen^loyment 
rate and the generous tax benefits.to be found there. 

But a union is just what they're up against 
now. It all -began on September 1, when 590 Rose- 
Ion Southern workers walked off the job to pro- 
test bad working conditions and low pay. 80% of 
these wildcat strikers were women. The same day, 
they called the offices of the Textile Workers o . o 
Union of America, £TWUA) in Charlotte, N.C. , and 
two days later most of the plant's workforce had 
signed union cards. A strike committee then ap- 
proached the plant management seeking recognition. 

It was denied. 

Over three months later, the strifce is still 
going strong. In their headquarters and commissary, 
four miles from the plant, union members keep pots 
of stew and beans simmering for the pickets, and 
distribute canned goods to the strikers' families. 

To show their staying poteer, the strikers have 
decorated a fir tree on a lot next to the factory 
with Christmas ornaments and lights. 

The union: is holding out for a 25* an hour 
raise over the present average wags of $2.25. 

Despite inflation, no one has received a raise at 
Roselon in 18 mdmths, and then it was only a 7 4 
increase. The workers have a six day week, and- 
only thbir adament refusal to work on Sundays keeps 
the plant from operating 7 days a week all around 
the clock. 

Forced overtime keeps the plant running on 
holidays, including Thanksgiving and the Fourth of 
July. The union is asking for 5 paid holidays a yo 
year. 

Speedup is another complaint. "You have to 
stand eight hours, on cement £loors--can't ever 
rest." said one woman. "We get onbTialf hour for 
lunch. They won't let friends work together. They 
don't want anyone to talk to each other." 

"They ride you so hard, you have to ask per- 
mission to go to the restroom, and then they 
come in after you..." 

"The way people are promoted makes us real mad 
mad," said another woman. "They don't go by sen- 
iority. They pick supervisors, floorladies and 
quality control from the people who will do any- 
thing the boss says." 

But, "if they don't like you, and can't find 
an excuse for firing you, they just ride you all 
the time, watch you, tell you to do this, do that, 
until you quit." 

Early in the strike, the union asked the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (NLRB) to set up an 
election. But Roselon 's lawyer delayed the elect - 
■.rCQNTINUEn ON TNfiTDF. FRONT COVER — — — ] 
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TOP RIGHT: Nixxon being taken to the 
gallcws to be hung. Ship in the background 
is "The Beater", a replica of the ship 
carrying Eadt India Co. tea two hundred 
years ago. This time, oil barrels were 
thrown during the "Boston Oil Party". 

The story starts on page one. 

CREDIT: LNS 


TOP LEFT: Nixxon sailing to his 
last crisis - the gallows. People's 
Bicentennial Boston Oil Party, Dec. 16, 
1973 . Run with story starting on page 
one of this packet . 

CREDIT: LNS WOMEN'S GRAPHICS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Woman member of Rising 
Up Angry takes a blood sample at their 
medical clinic - The Fritzi Englestein 
Free People's Health Center. May be run 
with the interview starting on page 
five of this packet. Part Two of the 
interview will be in the next packet. 
CREDIT: LNS WOMEN'S GRAPHICS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Nixxon effigy is tarred 
and feathered. Boston Oil Party story 
starts on page one of this packet. 

CREDIT: LNS 
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TOP RIGHT: Workers of the langshupu Power TOP LEFT: Shanghai market 

Plant in Shanghai remodeling a foreign-made CREDIT: CHIBA FEATURES /LBS 

air-coo$>ed generator of the 1930^ r s into a 
Water-cooled machine 3 thus raising its 
capacity . 

CREDIT: CHIBA FEATURES/LBS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Worksite of the Haiho River 
Project. The Haiho River basin in the past 
was beset by flood and droughts Millions of 
people have worked on the project since 1963 3 
with the goal of achieving drainage in the 
flood season 3 and irrigation in the dry spells . 

CREDIT: CHIBA FEATURES /LBS 


BOTTOM LEFT: The woman in this picture is 
a Tibetan farmer-medic 3 working with an 
agricu l tura l production team. 

CREDIT: CHIBA FEATURES /LBS 
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Italian Swiss Colony 


Annie Green Springs 

Bali Hai 

Zapple 

Sangrole 

Inglenook 

Lejon 

Petri 

Santa Fe 

Mission Bell 

Jacques Bonet 


Gambarelli 
Davitto 
Margo 
Greystone 
Celia 
Parma 
Vai Bros. 
Betsy Ross 
Italian Swiss Colony 
Gambola 
Beaulieu 


Almaden 

Almaden l- e Domaine 

Paul Masson 

Paul Masson 

Christian Brothers 

Christian Brothers Mont La Salle 

Novitiate of Los Gatos 

Novitiate 

Vie Del 

no labels, wholesale, bulk only 

Perelli-Minetti 

see page two wholesale, bulk only 


SUPPORT THE 
FARMWORKERS 


Table Vermouth 

Dessert Louis the Fifth 

Sparkling Private labels 

* Also, any wine which says, "made and 
bottled in Rippon, California." All Franzia 
products have #BW3654 on the label. 

k Boycotts have been an A 
^ essential part of past M 
farmworker victories. ^ 
To help protect 
^^farmworkers 

rights W 

DON'T m 

m BUY I 

1 THESE ■ 

■ LABELS.! 





TOP RIGHT: Etching of the 
BdSton Tea Party action in 
1773. May be used with the 
story starting on page one 
of this packet. 


TOP LEFT: Energy squeeze. 
CREDIT: NEW TIMES/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Prisoner 
identity in the USA. 

CREDIT: THE SOUTH END/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: What to buy , and 
what to boycott in support of 
the United Farm Workers. 

BOTTOM RIGHT: Big Oil CREDIT: EL MALCRIADO/LNS 
cartoon. 
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That's all. 


